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THE  five  crowded  years  since  1945  have  forced  a 
reversal  of  the  premises  on  which  the  Far  Eastern 
policy  of  the  United  States  was  based  at  the  time 
of  Japan’s  surrender.  It  was  then  anticipated  that 
China  would  re-establish  its  unity  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  friendly  to  the  United  States.  It  was  expected 
that,  with  substantial  American  assistance,  the  re¬ 
habilitation,  reconstruction  and  modernization  of 
the  Chinese  economy  would  get  under  way,  assur¬ 
ing  that  country  the  economic  strength  and  stabil¬ 
ity  which  would  enable  it  to  maintain  its  newly 
conceded  position  of  complete  independence  and 
of  equality  with  the  major  powers.  Japan’s  influ¬ 
ence  as  an  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  objectives  in  the  Far  East  had  been 
removed  by  Allied  occupation,  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  General  Douglas  MacArthur.  It 
was  proposed  that,  during  the  occupation,  Japan’s 
economic  disarmament  would  be  completed  and 
its  institutions  demilitarized.  The  colonial  powers, 
it  was  assumed,  would  resume  control  of  their 
colonies,  but  in  the  frame  of  mind,  not  of  arbitrary 
imperialists,  but  of  trustees  concerned  with  recon¬ 
struction  in  the  interest  of  the  colonial  populations. 

Few  of  these  expectations  have  been  realized. 
At  the  start  of  1951  we  find  the  Peiping  regime  in 
China  hostile  to  the  United  States.  Korea,  which 
was  to  have  become  independent,  was  first  divided 
and  finally  transformed  into  a  battleground  of  in¬ 
vading  forces.  Nationalism  outran  colonialism, 
even  of  the  “benevolent”  sort,  in  Southeast  Asia, 
bringing  into  being  new  states  politically  inde¬ 
pendent — but  not  peace,  order  or  stability.  Thus  the 
first  five  postwar  years  changed  the  premises  on 
which  the  United  States  had  expected  to  base  its 
Far  Eastern  policy,  requiring  its  reformulation. 
The  premises  of  1945,  except  in  terms  of  the  con- 

•This  Foreign  Policy  Report  is  based  in  part  on  a  data  paper 
prepared  by  Professor  V'inackc  for  the  iith  conference  of  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  at  Lucknow,  India,  Oct.  3-12, 
1950.  For  discussion  of  other  aspects  of  United  States  policy 
in  .\sia,  see  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  “Toward  a  Far  Eastern 
Policy,”  Headline  Series  No.  84  (New  York,  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  Nov.-Dee.  1950). 


dition  of  their  application,  fell  to  a  large  extent 
within  the  traditional  framework  of  American 
policy.  Their  reformulation  may  not. 

HISTORIC  RETROSPECT 

During  the  century  of  treaty  relationships  which 
ended  in  1945  one  feature  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  was  insistence  on  respect  for  its 
treaty  rights  accompanied  by  willingness  to  modify 
those  rights  through  negotiation  and  agreement 
whenever  the  conditions  which  brought  about  the 
need  for  special  definitions  of  relationships  had 
been  changed.  But  in  the  Far  East,  as  elsewhere, 
the  United  States  viewed  even  “unequal”  treaties 
as  establishing  obligations  to  be  respected  until 
modified  by  consent.  It  sought  by  treaty  to  secure 
a  position  which  would  enable  Americans  satis¬ 
factorily  to  do  business  of  various  kinds  in  the  Far 
Eastern  countries  and  to  compete  with  the  na¬ 
tionals  of  other  states  on  a  footing  of  equality. 

Beyond  this,  American  Far  Eastern  policy  in¬ 
volved  respect  for,  and  an  interest  in  seeing  main¬ 
tained,  the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity 
and  the  political  independence  of  the  independent 
states  in  the  Far  East.  This  objective  came  to  be 
regarded  as  essential  to  success  in  securing  for 
Americans  equality  of  competitive  opportunity  in 
commerce  and  investment.  Within  this  framework 
of  principle,  as  far  as  American  policy  and  actions 
were  concerned,  Japan  emerged  from  its  period  of 
seclusion  and  was  able  to  establish  itself  as  a  fully 
independent  state  with  complete  control  of  its  na¬ 
tional  policies.  The  soundness  of  the  resulting  sit¬ 
uation,  as  measured  by  American  as  well  as  Japa¬ 
nese  interests,  was  shown  by  the  expansion  of 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  to  their  mutual 
benefit,  and  by  the  fact  that  Japan,  unlike  China, 
did  not  become  an  object  of  international  rivalry. 

American  policy,  however,  involved  no  commit¬ 
ment  to  act  so  as  to  insure  the  application  of  these 
definitions.  The  only  undertaking  of  the  United 
States  was  to  respect  the  independence  and  in- 
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tegrity  of  China  and  to  persuade  other  states  to  act 
on  the  same  principle. 

Legal  and  moral  restraints,  rather  than  physical 
power,  were  relied  on  to  implement  substantive 
American  policy,  with  two  exceptions.  One  was 
a  willingness  to  give  diplomatic  and  financial,  but 
not  military,  support  to  states  whose  interests 
caused  them  to  resist  expansion  at  the  expense  of 
China,  as  in  the  case  of  American  aid  to  Japan  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  of  1904-5.  The  other  was 
the  Taft-Knox  attempt  in  1909-10  to  implement 
the  policy  of  the  Open  Door  by  financial  means. 
Neither  method  proved  successful  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  point  of  view,  in  the  absence  of  developed 
American  power  and  of  willingness  to  use  such 
power  as  did  exist  for  the  implementation  of  our 
Far  Eastern  policy.  Both  depended  on  ability  to 
manipulate  within  a  framework  of  balanced  powc 
among  states  with  competitive  and  conflicting  in¬ 
terests. 

This  general  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
failure  to  implement  the  China  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  supported  by  an  examination  of  the  Man¬ 
churian  crisis  of  1931-34  and  the  subsequent  as¬ 
saults  of  Japan  on  China,  culminating  in  war  in 
1937.  The  United  States  was  not  any  more  willing 
to  use  force  at  that  time  than  it  had  previously 
been  to  implement  its  diplomatic  policies.  Ameri¬ 
can  opinion  was  so  opposed  to  international  com¬ 
mitments  that  Washington  remained  unable  to 
consider  favorably  a  British  proposal  in  1937  for 
joint  action  to  restrain  Japan.  Cooperative  effort 
was  within  the  limits  of  American  policy,  but  joint 
action  was  not.' 

During  the  1930’s  domestic  problems  growing 
out  of  the  depression  had  pre-occupied  the  United 
States,  as  they  had  Britain.  After  1939-40  Britain’s 
energies  were  fully  absorbed  by  the  war  in  Europe. 
The  United  States,  initially  following  a  policy  of 
statutory  neutrality,  found  itself  virtually  alone  in 
the  implementation  of  its  China  policy  at  a  time 
when  its  own  attention  was  being  increasingly  di¬ 
rected  to  European  developments. 

In  spite  of  the  development  historically  of  an 
affirmative  Far  Eastern  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  as  contrasted  with  a  negative  policy 
toward  Europe,  Europe  rather  than  the  Far  East 
has  actually  been  the  focal  point  of  American  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  interest. 

POLICY  CHANGES  ON  EUROPE 

The  antecedents  and  the  circumstances  of  World 
War  II  brought  about  more  significant  changes  in 
this  country’s  policy  toward  Europe  than  in  its 

1.  The  reasons  are  given  by  former  Secretary  of  State  Q)rdell 
Hull  in  Memoirs  of  Cordell  Hull  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1948), 
Vol.  I,  p.  538. 


I  In  the  mounting  debate  about  our  policy  to- 
i  ward  Communist  China  the  question  most 
I  frequently  asked  is.  How  did  we  get  into  the 
I  present  situation?  Recognizing  the  need  for 
I  an  objective  answer  to  this  question,  the  Re- 
j  search  Staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
has  invited  Professor  Vinacke,  a  distin¬ 
guished  authority  on  the  Far  Eastern  policy 
of  the  United  States,  to  sum  up  developments 
as  he  sees  them. 


policy  toward  Asia.  For  example,  this  country’s 
entrance  into  the  United  Nations,  with  the  result¬ 
ing  extended  obligations  as  compared  with  the 
League  of  Nations,  was  primarily  a  reversal  of 
traditional  European  policy.  Parallel  with  this  re¬ 
versal  came  a  new  appreciation  of  the  role  of  force 
in  international  politics.  This  was  not  fully  re¬ 
vealed  immediately,  except  through  acceptance  of 
the  idea  that  the  major  Allies  should  establish  the 
conditions  of  peace  because  they  had  contributed 
the  greatest  amount  of  power  to  defeat  of  Germany 
and  Japan  and  through  the  assumption  written  into 
the  United  Nations  Charter  that  peace  could  be  en¬ 
forced  only  by  great-power  agreement.  The  further 
assumption  then  made  of  continued  cooperation 
among  the  major  powers  carried  with  it  two  corol¬ 
laries:  (i)  safeguards  against  military  aggression 
had  to  be  erected  mainly  with  respect  to  Germany 
and  Japan;  and  (2)  the  power  of  Britain  and  France 
would  be  revived  rapidly  enough  so  that  those  two 
nations  could  play  the  principal  roles  in  European 
politics. 

Weste.-n  Europe,  however,  did  not  revive  rap¬ 
idly  nor  show  an  ability  to  recover  without  ex¬ 
tensive  American  economic  assistance.  This  meant 
that  only  two  major  centers  of  power — the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R. — were  in  existence  in  the 
postwar  period.  Their  relations  were  marked  by 
increasing  conflict.  Moscow’s  policy  in  eastern  and 
southeastern  Europe,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria,  brought  the  United  States  to 
believe  that  the  primary  objective  of  American  pol¬ 
icy  must  be  to  bar  Russian  expansionism. 

The  initial  conflicts  directly  involving  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  were  in  Europe,  and  it  was  in  Europe 
that  American  power  and  American  resources 
were  first  of  all,  and  most  extensively,  committed 
to  the  containment  of  Soviet  power.^  This  empha- 

2.  For  an  excellent  summary  of  American  policy  after  1947, 
sec  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  Main  Trends  in  Postwar  American 
Foreign  Policy,  U.S.  Data  Paper  No.  i,  Conference  on  Indian- 
American  Relations,  New  Delhi,  India,  December  1949  (New 
York,  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1949),  csp.  pp. 
19-20. 
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sis  on  Europe  was  the  result  of  tacit  and  then 
explicit  acceptance  of  the  view  that  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  was  “the  most  critical  area  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  our  security  and  the  security  of  the  free 
world.”* 

NEW  CONDITIONS  IN  ASIA 

Asian  repercussions  on  European  developments 
at  first  did  not  receive  serious  consideration  by  the 
United  States.  Policies  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
were  therefore  not  too  closely  integrated,  although 
the  relationship  of  the  two  was  apparent,  especially 
throughout  the  colonial  area  and  on  the  British 
position  at  Hong  Kong  and  British  economic  inter¬ 
ests  in  China.  The  British,  French  and  Dutch 
wrestled  with  their  own  domestic  economic  and 
political  problems,  complicated  since  V-J  Day  by 
conditions  in  their  colonies  in  Southeast  Asia.'* 

American  policy  toward  the  countries  of  South¬ 
east  Asia  and  the  Southwest  Pacific  was  based  on 
the  prewar  acceptance  of  the  colonial  status,  which 
legally  gave  to  European  powers  the  responsibility 
of  determining  conditions  of  relationship  and  of 
development  in  their  own  territories. 

World  War  II,  however,  had  altered  the  entire 
Southeast  Asia  picture  by  bringing  about  temporary 
Japanese  control  of  the  colonies  and  of  Thailand. 
Japan’s  proclaimed  purpose  was  to  link  the  entire 
colonial  area  as  well  as  China  and  Manchuria,  as 
a  raw  materials’  reservoir,  to  the  Japanese  Empire, 
which  was  to  become  the  processing  and  exchange 
center.  Submarine  and  air  operations,  however, 
made  this  program  impossible  of  fulfillment.  Japan 
was  cut  off  from  effective  economic  contact  with 
the  occupied  Southeast  Asian  countries,  after  hav¬ 
ing  sundered  their  normal  prewar  markets  and 
sources  of  supply,  so  that  each  was  required  to 
live  by  its  own  resources.  In  most  Southeast  Asian 
countries  production  had  been  developed  on  an 
export  commodity  basis  rather  than  on  that  of 
diversification  designed  to  maintain  relative  self- 
sufficiency.  With  normal  markets  cut  off,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  occupation  not  merely  increased  poverty  and 
hardship  but  also  reduced  production  and  created 
economic  disorganization  and  dislocation.  The  de¬ 
struction  incident  to  military  operations,  especially 
in  the  Philippines  and  Burma,  also  had  serious 
adverse  effects  on  the  economic  life  of  the  occu- 

3.  As  put  by  the  Special  Presidential  Economic  Adviser,  Mr. 
Gordon  Gray  in  the  Report  to  the  President  on  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Policies  (Washington,  U.S.  Gov’t  Printing  Office,  Nov. 
10,  1950),  p.  n. 

4.  For  a  survey  of  conditions  in  Southeast  Asian  countries, 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  since  World  War  II,  see  Harold 
M.  Vinacke,  History  of  the  Far  East  in  Modern  Times,  5th  cd. 
(New  York,  Applcton-Century-Crofts,  1950),  Chaps.  28,  29; 
Cora  Du  Bois,  Social  Forces  in  Southeast  Asia  (Minneapolis, 
University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1949). 


pied  countries.  Thus,  the  reoccupying  colonial 
powers  attempted,  after  V-J  Day,  to  re-establish 
their  authority  in  countries  which  were  immediate 
economic  liabilities  rather  than  assets.  Each  faced 
extensive  expenditures  for  rehabilitation  and  recon¬ 
struction  as  well  as  for  the  restoration  of  order. 

Another  result  of  the  Japanese  occupation  which 
complicated  the  problem  of  re-establishment  of 
order  was  that  it  strengthened  the  demand  for 
self-government  and  independence  in  the  colonial 
area,  at  the  same  time  supplying  colonial  leaders 
with  the  means  for  gaining  independence.  The 
effect  was  (i)  to  develop  a  more  mature  and  ex¬ 
perienced  leadership  with  nationalist  aspirations 
and  (2)  to  put  arms,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  hands 
of  those  seeking  a  larger  measure  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  or  independence. 

The  new  power  of  nationalist  groups  forced 
each  metropolitan  country  either  to  negotiate  the 
conditions  of  its  return  to  its  colony  with  new 
governments  or  to  apply  sufficient  force  against 
its  subjects  to  restore  its  authority.  Thus  Japan’s 
surrender,  instead  of  inaugurating  a  new  period 
of  stability  and  order  in  Southeast  Asia,  thereby 
establishing  the  essential  political  conditions  for 
economic  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction,  in¬ 
augurated  instead  a  period  of  disorder  while  new 
relationships  were  being  worked  out,  under  na¬ 
tionalist  pressure,  country  by  country.  This  devel¬ 
opment  substantially  retarded  economic  recovery 
and  the  re-establishment  of  a  production  urgently 
needed  by  the  war-shattered  world.  It  also  had  a 
weakening  effect  on  the  European  states  them¬ 
selves.  Even  after  new  arrangements  had  been 
worked  out,  disorder  continued  in  each  of  the 
Asian  countries.  Unfavorable  economic  conditions 
fostered  dissatisfaction  even  with  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  nationalist  regimes  and  stimulated  revolts 
against  them.  This  situation  created  the  conditions 
which  enabled  local  Communist  parties  to  operate 
successfully  against  national  governments  as  well 
a^  against  colonial  authority.  Because  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  declaration  under  the  Truman  Doctrine  that 
the  United  States  would  oppose  the  expansion  of 
Russian  power  and  of  communism,  a  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  American  policy  in  all  Asian  countries 
where  a  threat  of  communism  emerged  was  held 
to  be  required. 

REASSESSMENT  OF  U.S.  POLICY 

The  United  States  found  itself  in  a  dilemma  in 
relation  to  these  developments.  Legally  the  right 
of  action,  and  of  judgement  as  to  the  proper  action 
to  be  taken,  rested  with  each  metropolitan  country. 
And  yet  the  United  States  traditionally  viewed 
itself  as  anti-imperialist.  Consequently,  American 
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sympathies,  as  distinguished  from  government 
policy,  were  with  those  who  aspired  to  self-gov¬ 
ernment  and  independence.  The  American  people 
regarded  the  decision  to  give  the  Philippines  in¬ 
dependence  in  1946  as  a  measure  which  should  be 
an  example  to  the  other  colonial  powers.  But  in 
carrying  out  its  own  policy,  the  United  States 
found  at  the  end  of  the  war  that  it  had  to  diminish 
the  full  force  of  our  example  by  insisting  on  quali¬ 
fications  of  Philippine  independence.  These  qualifi¬ 
cations  took  the  form  of  American  military  bases 
in  the  Islands  to  enable  the  United  States  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  obligations  to  defend  the  Philippines 
against  possible  external  aggression,  and  of  ob¬ 
taining  for  Americans  equality  of  economic  rights 
with  the  Filipinos.  The  latter  objective  required 
amendment  of  the  Philippine  constitution,  which 
the  American  Congress  insisted  upon  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  financial  and  economic  assistance  it  had 
enacted. 

Within  this  framework  the  prewar  leadership 
of  the  Islands  was  restored  to  power  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  it  would  be  able  to  maintain  order 
and  internal  stability  and  develop  a  reasonable 
measure  of  general  well-being.  The  Japanese  oc¬ 
cupation,  however,  left  in  its  wake  a  guerrilla 
movement  (the  Hukbalahaps)  which,  in  addition 
to  its  anti-Japanese  activity,  had  developed  an  in¬ 
ternal  reform  program  favorable  to  the  interests 
of  the  peasant  that  proved  unacceptable  to  the 
governing  group.  Consequently,  in  the  Philippines 
— as  elsewhere  in  the  area — the  postwar  period  has 
been  marked  by  internal  disorder  with  which  the 
Philippine  government  proved  unable  to  cope  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  Communist  affiliation  of  some  Huk 
leaders  brought  the  internal  situation  under  re¬ 
view  in  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  general 
problem  of  containment  of  communism.  A  grow¬ 
ing  deterioration  in  the  Philippine  economy,  re¬ 
sulting  in  conditions  which  could  be  successfully 
exploited  by  a  radical  leadership,  led  in  1950  to  the 
dispatch  of  the  Bell  mission  to  the  Islands  to  survey 
the  situation.  This  mission’s  recommendations’  set 
forth  a  program  of  assistance  conditioned  on  the 
acceptance  by  the  Philippine  government  of  inter¬ 
nal  reforms  designed  to  improve  the  government, 
strengthen  the  economy  and  remove  some  of  the 
causes  of  popular  revolt.  In  the  early  months  of 
1951  Philippine  President  Elpidio  Quirino  had  not 
yet  adopted  these  reforms. 

AMERICAN  DILEMMA  IN  ASIA 

With  respect  to  prewar  European  colonies, 

5.  For  a  summary  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Report 
to  the  President  by  the  Economic  Survey  Mission  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  (headed  by  D.  W.  Bell)  on  the  economy  of  the  Philippines, 
see  New  Yorl{  Times,  Oct.  29,  1950. 


United  States  policy  during  and  immediately  after 
the  war  was  marked  by  approval  of  any  steps 
taken  by  the  colonial  power  toward  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  area  of  self-government  and  toward 
independence.  Where  possible  without  too  serious 
an  effect  on  its  friendly  relations  with  the  colonial 
power  concerned,  the  United  States,  as  in  the  case 
of  Indonesia,  used  its  influence  to  persuade  the 
colonial  power  to  make  greater  concessions  to  na¬ 
tional  demands.  But  this  exercise  of  influence  was 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  legal  and  diplomatic 
propriety  to  an  extent  which  brought  about  the 
charge  in  Asia  that  the  United  States  was  support¬ 
ing  imperialism  rather  than  following  a  vigorous 
anti-imperialist  policy.  Moreover,  as  its  world 
policy  came  to  emphasize  “containment”  of  com¬ 
munism,  the  United  States,  in  the  Far  East  as  else¬ 
where,  began  to  exercise  its  influence  in  favor  of 
those  who,  whether  because  of  personal  interest 
or  conviction,  declared  themselves  anti-Commu- 
nist.  This  trend  necessarily  ranged  the  United 
States  against  nationalist  movements  containing 
any  Communist  leadership  or  afiiliation.  It  also 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  support  of  the 
political  and  economic  status  quo  where  Commu¬ 
nists  were  able  to  infiltrate  and  influence  domestic 
reform  groups,  as  was  generally  the  case  through¬ 
out  the  colonial  area.  Thus  the  Bao  Dai  regime  was 
recognized  in  Indo-China  and  a  “rightist”  gov¬ 
ernment  headed  by  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee  was  ac¬ 
cepted  in  South  Korea.  On  the  other  hand,  Com¬ 
munist  participation  in  the  opposition  helped  to 
bring  American  approval  of  nationalist  and  social- 
reformist  governments  in  Burma  and  Indonesia. 

In  analyzing  the  problem  posed  by  the  policy 
of  containment  of  communism,  two  conclusions  as 
to  method  began  to  win  acceptance  and  find  em¬ 
bodiment  in  American  policy,  first  with  respect  to 
Europe  and  subsequently  with  respect  to  Asia.  One 
was  the  use  of  American  material  and  technical 
resources  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
peoples  and  thus  make  them  less  susceptible  to 
Communist  propaganda.  Within  the  existing  po¬ 
litical  framework  this  required  the  channeling  of 
financial  and  economic  assistance  through  the 
medium  of  established  governments.  At  this  point, 
however,  conditions  of  government  in  many  Far 
Eastern  countries  created  a  dilemma.  While  this 
dilemma  was  especially  clearly  revealed  in  Ameri- 
can-Chinese  relations  after  1945,  it  also  existed 
elsewhere  in  the  area.  Improvement  of  the  liveli¬ 
hood  of  peasants  and  workmen  required  that 
American  assistance  should  effectively  reach  down 
in  one  form  or  another  to  the  level  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  United 
States  could  feel  no  real  assurance — because  of 
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lack  of  confidence  in  the  government  through 
which  it  necessarily  had  to  act — that  the  purpose 
of  improvement  would  be  fulfilled  in  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  aid  given.  In  other 
words,  to  realize  the  purposes  of  the  United  States, 
internal  political  and  governmental  reform  and 
possibly  outside  supervision  needed  to  be  instituted 
to  insure  the  effectiveness  of  economic  aid.  But  if 
local  governments  accepted  American  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  necessary  reforms,  this  might 
weaken  their  position  by  alienating  nationalist  sup¬ 
port  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  individuals  or 
groups  benefiting  from  the  status  quo  on  the  other. 
Since  economic  development  is  a  relatively  slow- 
moving  process  in  any  event,  giving  this  aspect  of 
American  policy  a  long-term  rather  than  a  short¬ 
term  significance,  the  immediate  weakening  of  the 
authority  of  existing  regimes  might  be  utilized  by 
the  opposition,  including  Communists,  to  secure 
power. 

The  resulting  risk  re-enforced  Washington’s  sec¬ 
ond  conclusion  as  to  method.  This  was  that  it  must 
be  ready  to  use  military  power  to  set  limits  first  to 
direct,  and  ultimately  to  indirect,  expansion  of 
Russia’s  power.  Thus,  in  Europe  the  PLconomic 
Recovery  Program  came  to  be  bolstered  with 
the  Atlantic  pact  system;  in  Indo-China  indirect 
military  assistance  as  well  as  economic  aid  was 
given  to  the  French-sponsored  Bao  Dai  regime; 
and  in  Korea,  although  without  advance  military 
planning  or  preparation,  war  was  waged  to  pre¬ 
vent  indirect  expansion  of  Russian  influence 
through  conquest  of  the  (South)  Korean  Republic 
by  the  North  Korean  Communist  regime. 

In  many  respects  these  developments  in  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  represented  direct  reactions  to  the  move¬ 
ments  in  war  and  postwar  Chinese  politics  and 
international  relationships.  With  respect  to  these. 
United  States  policy  was  a  projection  into  the  post¬ 
war  period  of  its  traditional  China  policy  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  of  the  policy  followed  in  relation  to  China 
during  World  War  II  in  particular.  Existing  con¬ 
ditions  necessarily  gave  some  peculiar  twists  to  the 
application  of  policy.^ 

U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  CHINA 

Our  traditional  policy  of  respect  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  integrity  of  China  was  based  on  the 
view  that  China,  including  Manchuria,  should  be 
maintained  as  an  entity.  The  closest  approximation 
to  the  effective  political  organization  of  China  as 
an  entity,  certainly  since  1915,  had  been  reached 

6.  On  policy  toward  China,  see  Department  of  State,  United 
States  Relations  With  China,  Department  of  State  Publication 
3573,  Far  Eastern  Series  30  (Washington,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1949). 


by  1931  under  the  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  the  Kuomintang  (the  Nationalist  party). 

By  1931,  however,  an  independent  army  had  been 
created  by  the  Chinese  Communists,  and  soviets 
had  been  organized  in  Kiangsi  province  and  else¬ 
where.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mao  Tse-tung, 
Chou  En-lai  and  Chu  Teh  the  Communists  had 
successfully  shifted  doctrinally  from  a  proletarian 
to  a  peasant  base  in  their  appeal  for  mass  support. 
Their  success  in  this  respect  enabled  them  to  op¬ 
erate  militarily  on  a  guerrilla  basis  without  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  holding  of  cities  and  towns  or  for 
the  organization  of  town-country  relationships. 
They  maintained  themselves  in  the  south-central 
coastal  area  against  National  government  attempts 
to  dislodge  them  until  1934  when,  faced  with 
blockading  tactics,  they  transferred  their  base  to 
the  northwest. 

Thus  from  1931  to  1937  China  was  not  only 
threatened  from  the  outside  by  Japan  but  the  Na¬ 
tional  government  had  to  maintain  itself  internally 
against  what  proved  to  be  an  increasingly  formi¬ 
dable  military  opposition.  The  government  sought 
to  overcome  this  opposition  by  military  means 
rather  than  by  the  development  of  a  competitive 
internal  reform  program.  Consequently,  the  Kuo¬ 
mintang  began  to  lose  its  character  as  a  revolu-  , 
tionary  party.  The  external  threat,  however,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  kidnapping  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
his  release  on  the  advice  of  the  Communists  in 
December  1936,  brought  the  Kuomintang  and  the 
Oimmunist  party  into  an  alliance  against  Japan, 
thus  realizing  the  then  current  Comintern  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  United  Front.  After  the  Fourth  Army 
incident  of  1941  this  alliance  increasingly  assumed 
the  character  merely  of  an  uneasy  truce.  With  the 
setting  in  of  a  stalemate  in  the  war  against  Japan, 
Chiang  Kai-shek  used  his  troops  to  blockade  Com¬ 
munist  China  from  “free”  China  politically,  while 
the  Communists,  through  anti-Japanese  guerrilla 
operations,  sought  to  extend  their  area  of  control. 
These  operations  not  only  built  up  a  position  for 
the  C)ommunists  within  the  Japanese  occupied  area 
but  also  gave  them  a  reputation  for  engaging  in 
offensive  military  activity  against  Japan  at  a  time 
when  the  National  government  armies  seemed  to 
be  inclined  only  toward  passive  defense. 

WARTIME  COURSE 

As  American  policy  reshaped  itself  after  1941, 
the  first  consideration  was  that  of  keeping  China  | 
in  the  war.  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  followed  the  j 
policy  of  “trading  space  for  time,”  which  he  was 
convinced  would  bring  China  allies.  Consequently, 
up  to  1941  he  had  refused  to  make  a  negotiated 
peace  with  Japan.  After  1941,  in  spite  of  the  evi- 
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dences  of  Japan’s  initially  superior  military  power, 
he  held  steadily  to  the  belief  that  Japan  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  defeated  by  the  United  States.  Never¬ 
theless,  China,  which  had  been  at  war  longer  than 
any  of  the  United  Nations  and  had  incurred  tre¬ 
mendous  losses  since  1937,  was  war-weary  by  1941. 
To  bolster  Kuomintang  China’s  morale  and  will 
to  resist,  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  sufficient  material  assistance — not  mere¬ 
ly  so  thaC’the  country  could  hold  on  but  also  so  it 
would  have  the  prospect  of  turning  from  the  de¬ 
fensive  to  the  offensive.  Politically  Washington 
held  it  necessary  to  act  as  if  China  had  a  position 
of  equality  with  the  United  States  and  Britain  in 
the  anti-Japanese  coalition  at  a  time  when  its  power 
to  affect  decisions  positively  was  at  its  lowest.’ 

In  the  implementation  of  this  policy,  however. 
General  Joseph  W.  Stilwell  was  sent  to  China  with 
powers  and  functions  assigned  to  him  which, 
whether  designedly  or  not,  reflected  an  adverse 
view  as  to  the  .competence  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
government,  \\^hich  it  was  accepted  United  States 
policy  to  deal  with  on  the  basis  of  equality.  The 
relationships  Stilwell  established  with  Chiang 
helped  to  sustain  rather  than  modify  the  view  that 
the  United  States  did  not  have  confidence  in  the 
efficiency,  the  integrity  or  the  military  judgment 
of  the  National  government.  Nevertheless,  although 
American  officials  continued  to  hold  to  this  view 
of  the  National  regime,  it  was  the  recognized  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  United  States  dealt  with  China 
through  it. 

General  Stilwell,  and  back  of  him  American  j 
policy-makers,  viewed  the  internal  situation  in  / 
China  essentially  in  military  rather  than  political  i 
terms.  Stilwell  wanted  to  apply  American  aid  in  > 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  China’s  total  military  ■ 
forces  (including  the  Communist  armies  and  the  ' 
Kuomintang  troops  being  used  to  blockade  the  > 
Communist-held  area)  to  be  effectively  used 
against  Japan  in  offensive  land  operations.  His  pro¬ 
posals  were  not  acceptable  to  the  Generalissimo, 
nor  were  the  Communists  willing  to  transfer  con¬ 
trol  of  their  troops  to  the  government  except  under 
conditions  which  would  give  them  a  proportion¬ 
ate  share  of  political  power.  To  accomplish  this, 
General  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  appointed  personal  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  President  to  China  on  August  8, 
1944  and  serving  as  ambassador  during  1945, 
sought  to  persuade  Chiang  Kai-shek  that  he  could 
safely  reconstitute  the  government  on  the  basis  of 
coalition  with  the  Communist  party.  A  coalition 
of  parties  was  thought  to  be  a  means  of  promoting 

7.  Thus  the  extraterritoriality  treaties  were  revised  in  1943, 
and  China  was  proposed  and  accepted  as  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 


democracy  as  well  as  a  device  to  maintain  unity 
under  one  government.  At  that  time  coalition  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  only  alternative  to  civil  war. 

FAILURE  OF  U.S.  MEDIATION 

This  policy  was  continued  after  the  replacement 
of  General  Hurley  by  General  of  the  Army  George 
C.  Marshall,  who  was  appointed  on  November  27, 
1945  by  President  Truman  as  his  special  representa¬ 
tive  in  China  with  the  rank  of  ambassador.  The 
reasons  for  the  final  failure  of  American  mediation 
were  fairly  summarized  by  General  Marshall  in 
his  statement  of  January  7,  1947.®  _ 

Washington’s  official  explanation  of  the  rapid 
change  in  the  picture  to  the  point  where,  by  the 
end  of  1949,  Communist  control  had  been  largely 
extended  over  China  proper,  was  found  in  Na¬ 
tional  government  weaknesses  and  military  inepti¬ 
tude  rather  than  in  Communist  strength.  The  ac¬ 
cepted  American  view,  even  while  the  United 
States  was  actively  supporting  the  government, 
held  that  the  Kuomintang  was  corrupt  and  in¬ 
efficient  and  responsible  for  the  low  morale  of  the ^ 
people.  The  widespread  dissemination  of  this  viewv 
both  in  the  United  States  and" in  China  made  it/ 
difficult  for  Washington  to  undertake  and 
an  all-out  policy  of  support  of  the  National  gov¬ 
ernment  against  the  Communists  even  if  tradi-, 
tional  American  policy  had  not  been  anti-  or  at 
least  noninterventionist.  Thus  it  fell  back  on  a 
policy  of  encouraging  reforms  and  agreement  with 
the  Communists  to  bring  them  into  a  reorganized 
government,  but  without  insisting  as  a  condition 
of  aid  that  the  reforms  be  thoroughgoing  or  that 
the  Communists  first  give  up  military  opposition. 

In  addition  to  Kuomintang  corruption,  ineffi¬ 
ciency  and  ineptitude,  however,  there  was  the 
factor,  which  finally  had  to  be  acknowledged,  of 
growing  Communist  strength.  This  strength  was 
revealed  both  in  North  China  and  Manchuria,  and 
in  Manchuria  it  resulted  initially  from  concealed 
Soviet  assistance.  On  the  basis  of  the  Yalta  agree¬ 
ment  of  1945,  confirmed  in  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty 
of  1945,  the  Soviet  government  had  been  conceded 
a  position  in  Manchuria  roughly  comparable  to 
that  possessed  by  Tsarist  Russia  before  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  1904-5.  This  concession  was  made  to 
enlist  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  war  against  Japan. 
The  short  period  of  Soviet  belligerency  against 
Japan  at  the  very  end  of  the  Pacific  war  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  about  military  occupation  of  Man¬ 
churia  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  position  from  which  it  seemed  expedient  to 
authorize  the  Russian  command  to  receive  the 

8.  For  text  of  statement  see  V.S.  Relations  With  China,  .Annex 
1 13. 
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Japanese  surrender,  not  only  in  Manchuria  but  also 
in  Korea  north  of  the  38th  Parallel. 

The  military  evacuation  of  Manchuria  was  so 
arranged  by  the  Russians  as  to  enable  Chinese 
Communists,  admitted  to  Manchuria  as  individuals 
rather  than  as  military  formations,  to  seize  Japa¬ 
nese  military  equipment  and  to  establish  a  strong 
position  before  National  government  armies, 
brought  in  by  the  Americans  by  sea,  were  per¬ 
mitted  entry.  Thus  Russia  observed  technically  its 
obligations  to  China  and  its  allies  under  the  1945 
treaty  while  actually  assisting  the  Communists. 
The  National  government’s  attempt  to  establish 
control  of  Manchuria  while  still  faced  with  for¬ 
midable  opposition  in  North  China  resulted  in  a 
weakening  of  its  military  power  through  loss  of 
some  of  its  better  trained  and  equipped  troops, 
which  it  could  not  support  effectively  from  its 
bases  in  China  proper.  The  Kuomintang’s  attempt 
to  secure  Manchuria  was  made  against  American 
military  advice  and  its  failure  was  held  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  evidence  of  the  military  ineptitude  of  the 
Generalissimo.  It  was,  however,  undertaken  for 
political  rather  than  military  reasons.  Manchuria 
was  the  first  territory  lost  by  the  National  govern¬ 
ment  to  Japan,  and  its  reclamation  had  a  symbolic 
significance.  The  industrial  development  of  Man¬ 
churia  also  gave  it  primary  importance  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  plans  for  economic  development  in 
China  proper.  Its  value  from  this  point  of  view 
had  been  lessened  by  the  removal  of  plant  as  “war 
booty”  by  the  Russians,  but  its  resources  remained 
of  importance.  However,  its  loss  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists  had  an  immediate  consequence  by  giving 
them  direct  contact  and  ready  communication  with 
the  Soviet  Far  East.  As  a  result  they  were  able  to 
augment  their  military  equipment  from  Man¬ 
churian  sources,  and  from  American  arms  which 
passed  into  their  hands  with  the  surrender  of  Na¬ 
tional  government  troops,  to  the  point  where  they 
could  mount  real  offensives  against  the  positions 
held  in  North  China  by  the  National  government 
armies  instead  of  being  limited  to  guerrilla-type 
operations. 

U.S.  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  PEIPING 

By  1949  ultimate  Communist  victory  over  the 
Kuomintang  seemed  assured.  After  October,  when 
the  People’s  government  was  formally  established 
in  Peking,  the  issue  in  United  States  policy  turned 
on  the  question  of  recognition.  The  new  regime 
was  immediately  recognized  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Eastern  European  neighbors  (including 
Yugoslavia)  and  by  Britain,  India  and  others  from 
outside  the  Soviet  orbit.  The  principal  argument 
for  recognition  was  the  de  facto  control  which  the 


Communists  had  established  over  mainland  China 
by  the  end  of  1949.  The  principal  objections  to 
American  recognition  were  (i)  the  maintenance 
of  resistance  by  the  recognized  National  govern¬ 
ment  from  Formosa  and  through  guerrilla  or 
“bandit”  activities  on  the  mainland,  both  of  which 
might  be  viewed  as  raising  a  doubt  concerning  the 
stability  and  permanence  of  Communist  control; 
(2)  the  avowed  anti-American  policy  of  the 
People’s  government;  (3)  the  indications  that  rec¬ 
ognition  would  not  be  followed  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  normal  relations  based  upon  respect  for 
international  law  and  for  treaty  agreements;  and 
(4)  the  policy  of  containment  of  communism.  The 
relations  established  by  the  new  regime  with  the 
Soviet  Union  gave  weight  to  the  belief  that  its 
success  had  extended  the  frontiers  of  Moscow’s 
influence  to  the  border  of  Indo-China.  Thus  recog¬ 
nition  was  held  to  be  acceptance  of  the  extension 
of  international  communism  controlled  from  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  this  was  felt  to  be  out  of  line  with  what 
had  come  to  be  a  basic  tenet  of  American  policy. 
Moreover,  the  question  of  recognition  came  to  be 
bound  up  with  the  domestic  political  drive  against 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  which  was  accused  by  some  of  its 
critics  of  harboring  domestic  Communists  charged 
with  determining  its  Far  Eastern  policy.  Thus  for 
a  variety  of  relevant  and  irrelevant  reasons  the 
United  States  did  not  recognize  the  Peiping  regime. 

The  change  in  the  situation  in  China,  however, 
had  effects  on  American  Far  Eastern  policy  far 
exceeding  the  issue  of  recognition  or  nonrecogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Communist  regime.  Some  of  these 
effects  have  already  been  noted.  In  general  it  led 
immediately  to  an  over-all  re-examination  of  the 
policies  followed  with  respect  to  other  countries  in 
the  area  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  an  integration 
that  had  been  previously  lacking. 

SHIFT  IN  JAPAN  POLICY 

One  important  consequence  was  represented  by 
a  shift  in  United  States  policy  toward  Japan.  On 
the  assumption  that  China  would  come  out  of  the 
war  a  relatively  unified  and  stable  country  under 
a  government  which  would  be  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  it  had  been  thought  consistent  with 
American  interests  to  eliminate  the  military  strength 
of  Japan.  Consequently,  occupation  policy  was  di¬ 
rected  toward  disarmament  and  demilitarization 
of  the  defeated  nation  which,  it  was  assumed, 
would  be  perpetuated  through  treaty  provisions. 
This  policy  was  embodied  in  the  new  Japanese 
constitution  of  1947  through  a  stipulation  that 
“land,  sea  and  air  forces,  as  well  as  other  military 
potential  will  never  be  maintained.”  Occupation 
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Union.  If  Japan  was  not  to  be  permanently  weak¬ 
ened,  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  less  developed  Far 
Eastern  states  to  obtain  international  guarantees 
against  possible  future  Japanese  economic  or  mili¬ 
tary  aggression.  The  prospect  of  such  aggression 
initially  disturbed  them  far  more  than  the  threat  of 
Soviet  expansionism  which,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  United  States,  was  of  primary  concern.  The 
Peiping  regime  received  in  the  1950  treaty  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  Russian  support  against  any  attack  by 
Japan  or  an  ally  of  Japan.  The  other  nations  of  the 
Far  East  regarded  the  new  American  policy  as 
being  more  directed  toward  the  transformation  of 
Japan  into  a  self-supporting  and  thus  suitable  po¬ 
tential  ally  than  toward  the  immobilization  of  a 
past,  present  and  possible  future  enemy. 

These  fears  on  the  part  of  our  World  War  II 
associates  would  have  been  magnified  if  the  United 
States  had  proposed  or  undertaken  the  rearmament 
of  Japan.  Defensive  rearmament  following  a  peace 
settlement  was  hinted  at  by  Washington  early  in 
1950  as  within  the  limits  of  existing  policy.  But, 
until  the  Korean  war,  the  general  direction  of 
American  policy  was  toward  a  “Philippines”  type 
of  arrangement,  which  would  have  given  the 
United  States  bases  in  an  independent  Japan  from 
which  it  could  operate  in  the  event  of  war  or  of  any 
external  threat  to  Japanese  security.  After  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  Korea  an  armed  Japanese  police 
force  of  75,000  men  was  authorized  by  SCAP. 
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policy  was  also  directed  toward  the  active  “en¬ 
couragement”  of  democratization.  On  the  eco¬ 
nomic  side  the  Japanese  were  to  be  permitted  to 
restore  their  industrial  productivity  to  the  level 
necessary  to  restore  the  peacetime  livelihood  of  the 
people  as  measured  by  the  averages  of  1930-1934. 
That  period  was  selected  by  the  13-nation  Far 
Eastern  Commission  in  Washington  as  antedating 
the  time  when  Japanese  industry  was  geared  to  the 
development  of  a  war  economy  and  thus  as  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  level  of  industrial  activity  for  purposes 
of  meeting  the  peaceful  needs  of  the  Japanese 
nation.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1947  General  MacArthur,  the 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
(SCAP),  presented  the  conclusion  that  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  occupation  (represented  by  disarma¬ 
ment  and  demilitarization  and  the  creation  of  the 
apparatus  of  democracy)  had  been  accomplished 
and  that  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  should  be  ne¬ 
gotiated,  thus  enabling  the  occupation  to  be  termi¬ 
nated.  This  conclusion  became  American  policy. 
The  American  proposal  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
through  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  however, 
was  rejected  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  ground 
that  the  task  of  drafting  a  peace  treaty  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  four 
major  powers.  Thus  Soviet  action  prevented  the 
treaty-termination  of  the  occupation  when  there 
might  have  been  agreement  by  the  United  States 
to  the  permanent  disarmament  and  demilitariza¬ 
tion  of  Japan. 

While  continuing  to  urge  an  early  peace  treaty, 
SCAP  policy  and  that  of  the  United  States  gradu¬ 
ally  shifted  emphasis  during  and  after  1948  from 
reform,  which  had  at  least  a  short-run  weakening 
effect  on  Japan,  particularly  in  the  economic  sphere, 
to  the  promotion  of  industrial  recovery.  In  this 
connection  the  idea  of  having  Japan  make  repara¬ 
tions  payments  beyond  the  small  Advance  Transfer 
Program  completed  in  1950,  through  plant  trans¬ 
fers,  was  completely  abandoned  and  SCAP  as¬ 
sumed  and  began  to  discharge  vigorously  responsi¬ 
bility  for  action  designed  to  promote  economic  re¬ 
covery.  Politically,  United  States  and  SCAP  policy 
emphasized  gradual  liquidation  of  the  non-military 
activities  of  SCAP  through  progressive  transfer  of 
responsibility  to  the  Japanese  government,  advised 
and  assisted  but  not  formally  directed  by  SCAP. 

This  new  policy,  stressing  Japan’s  recovery  as  an 
industrial  power,  was  not  enthusiastically  sup¬ 
ported  by  other  Far  Eastern  and  Pacific  govern¬ 
ments  and  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Soviet 

9.  There  is  an  excellent  treatment  of  policy  toward  Japan  in 
E.  O.  Reischauer,  The  United  States  and  Japan  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Harvard  University  Press,  1950). 


At  the  time  of  the  North  Korean  attack  on  the 
Korean  Republic  no  final  conclusions  had  been 
reached  with  respect  to  Japan  which  could  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  peace  treaty.^®  Space  prevents  any  re¬ 
view  of  the  antecedents  and  the  development  of  the 
Korean  question  beyond  a  bare  summary  of  the 
facts.”  The  Cairo  Declaration  of  1943  made  the  es¬ 
tablishment  “in  due  course”  of  Korean  independ¬ 
ence  one  of  the  objectives  of  World  War  II.  Upon 
Japanese  surrender,  the  Soviet  government,  for  con¬ 
siderations  of  military  expediency,  was  authorized 
to  receive  the  Japanese  surrender  in  Korea  north  of 
the  38th  Parallel,  while  the  United  States  received 
similar  authorization  south  of  the  38th  Parallel. 
The  subsequent  inability  of  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  agree  on  the  conditions  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  unification  and  of  withdrawal  resulted  in  the 

10.  For  text  of  American  proposals  for  a  peace  treaty  with 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  comments,  see  New  Yor\  Times,  Nov.  25, 
1950. 

11.  For  more  detailed  summaries  see  Vinacke,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
748-56;  Korea’s  Independence,  Department  of  State  Publica¬ 
tion  2933,  Far  Eastern  Series  8  (1947);  Korea,  1945-1948, 
Department  of  State  Publication  3305,  Far  Eastern  Series  28 
(1948). 
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political  organization  of  the  two  zones  of  Korea 
under  separate  and  antagonistic  governments.  Fi¬ 
nally  the  United  States  placed  the  Korean  question 
before  the  second  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  General  Assembly,  by  the  resolution 
of  November  14,  1947,  provided  that  a  unified  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  organized  by  freely  elected 
representatives  of  the  Korean  people.  A  United  Na¬ 
tions  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  observe  and  supervise  free  elections,  which 
were  held  on  May  10,  1948.  Since  the  Commission 
was  not  admitted  to  the  Russian  zone,  these  elec¬ 
tions  were  held  only  in  the  southern  zone.  The 
Korean  National  Assembly  thus  elected  proceeded 
to  draft  a  constitution  and  organize  a  government. 
This  government  was  held  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  General  Assembly  to  meet  the  speci¬ 
fications  set  by  the  United  Nations.  Consequently  it 
became  the  recognized  government  of  Korea,  al¬ 
though  it  was  rever  accepted  as  such  by  the  Soviet 
group  of  states  and  although  its  effective  control 
was  limited  to  South  Korea.  Following  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Korean  government  the  United  States 
withdrew  its  forces  from  Korea,  except  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  training  mission.  Under  these  circumstances, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  military  policy,  it  ap¬ 
peared  by  1950  that  Korea  was  regarded  by  the 
United  States  as  outside  its  military  security  zone. 

KOREAN  WAR 

Nevertheless,  when  the  recognized  Korean  Re¬ 
public  was  attacked  by  the  North  Korean  Commu¬ 
nist  forces  on  June  25,  1950,  the  United  States 
accepted  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  immediately  submitting  the  question  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  for  authorization 
of  action  to  repel  aggression.  At  the  same  time  the 
United  States,  without  consulting  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  took  steps  to  localize  military  operations  to 
Korea  by  debarring  operations  against  Formosa 
from  the  mainland  or  against  the  mainland  from 
Formosa. 

For  some  months  the  Soviet  Union  had  refused 
to  participate  in  meetings  of  the  Security  Council 
and  other  United  Nations  organs  because  of  the 
majority’s  refusal  to  seat  representatives  of  Com¬ 
munist  China  in  place  of  those  accredited  by  the 
National  government.  One  reason  for  this  Soviet 
abstention  was  the  de  facto  control  of  mainland 
China  exercised  by  the  Communists  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Moscow,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Peip¬ 
ing  regime  should  be  recognized,  at  least  for  United 
Nations  purposes.  Another  reason  for  the  absten¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  its  desire  to  avoid  discus¬ 
sion  of  National  government  charges  of  Soviet 


aggression  in  assisting  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
overthrow  the  recognized  government  of  China. 

P.ut  whatever  the  reasons,  the  Soviet  government, 
by  its  absence,  sought  to  prevent  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Security  Council  from  functioning.  While  it 
did  not  succeed  in  this  purpose  when  the  North 
Korean  attack  was  launched,  its  position  did  have 
the  effect  of  linking  the  question  of  recognition  of 
Communist  China  with  the  solution  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  The  two  issues  were  also  linked  by  India’s 
policy  as  well  as  by  the  unilateral  action  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Formosa. 

Despite  Moscow’s  abstention  and  subsequent  ob¬ 
struction,  the  Korean  war  became,  through  Security 
Council  and  General  Assembly  decisions,  a  United 
Nations  action  to  meet  overt  aggression.  Following 
military  intervention  against  the  United  Nations 
bv  the  Chinese  Communist  forces  in  Korea  at  the 
end  of  1950,  United  States  policy  continued  to 
maintain  the  focus  on  aggression  in  that  country 
with  a  view  both  to  localizing  the  struggle  and  to 
securing  its  settlement  within  the  United  Nations. 

The  movement  of  large  Chinese  Communist 
forces  across  the  Yalu  River,  however,  created  in 
fact  a  new  situation.  The  United  Nations  troops 
were  again  driven  south  of  the  38th  Parallel.  The 
conditions  laid  down  by  Russia  and  China  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  “cease-fire”  which  was  proposed  by  13 
Asian  nations  in  the  General  Assembly  were  (i) 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  Korea, 
( 2)  the  seating  of  Chinese  Communist  delegates  in 
the  United  Nations  and  thus  a  resolution  of  the 
recognition  issue  in  favor  of  Peiping,  (3)  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  American  “intervention”  in  support  of 
the  National  government  in  Formosa  and  (4)  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  a  general  Far  Eastern  settlement,  in¬ 
cluding  a  treaty  with  Japan  acceptable  to  Commu¬ 
nist  China  and  Russia. 

U.S.  ALTERNATIVES 

Under  the  new  circumstances  created  by  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war,  the  alternatives  among  which  the  United 
States  had  to  choose — unless  it  accepted  the  terms 
of  settlement  proposed  by  Peiping — were  as  fol¬ 
lows.  First,  it  could  adopt  the  course  recommended 
by  ex-President  Hoover  and  withdraw  its  forces 
from  Korea,  avoiding  war  with  China  and  prepar¬ 
ing  to  defend  the  island  line  earlier  marked  out  as 
the  outer  American  security  zone.  The  argument  in 
favor  of  this  course  was  that  it  would  avoid  the  loss 
of  American  manpower  and  resources  which  a 
long  drawn-out  and  possibly  inconclusive  war  over 
Korea  would  entail. 

Second,  the  United  States  could  maintain  its 
stand  against  aggression,  refusing  to  compromise 
its  position  in  Korea.  It  might  be  forced  out  by  the 
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weight  of  superior  numbers  and  thus  lose  a  cam¬ 
paign,  while  continuing  the  war.  As  part  of  the 
campaign  it  might  choose  to  refrain  from  all  hostile 
operations  against  China  outside  of  Korea.  Or,  as 
part  of  the  defense  against  aggression  by  China  in 
Korea,  it  might  use  naval  and  air  forces  for  “lim¬ 
ited  war”  against  mainland  China  and  Manchuria, 
but  without  commitment  of  American  ground 
forces  beyond  those  already  engaged  in  Korea.  To 
keep  this  latter  action  within  the  established  con¬ 
text  of  resistance  to  aggression,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  attach  the  United  Nations  label  of  aggressor 
formally  to  Communist  China. 

Third,  the  United  States  might  in  addition  com¬ 
mit  itself  to  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Comu- 
nist  regime  in  China,  utilizing  its  air  and  naval 
power  in  support  of  National  Chinese  armies  and 
guerrillas,  to  which  it  might  possibly  give  equip¬ 
ment  and  technical  military  assistance.  Such  action 
would  represent  a  reversal  of  prior  judgment  by  the 
United  States  itself  as  to  the  political  and  military 
capacities  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime  and  of  its 
acceptability  to  the  Chinese  people  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  that  of  the  Communists.  It  might  also  be 
found  necessary  ultimately  to  support  the  National 
'  Chinese  with  American  soldiers  in  order  to  attain 

Wartime  Policy  of  U.S.  Toward 

BY  HAROLD  M.  VINACKE 

AMERICAN  postwar  policy  toward  China  took 
form  in  the  last  years  of  World  War  II.  The  ob¬ 
jective  then  was  to  unite  the  military  forces  of 
China  and  reorganize  them  for  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  against  Japan  in  the  China  theater.  This 
required  a  reshaping  of  relations  between  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  the  Kuomintang.  American  influence 
began  to  be  used  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
readjustments  at  a  time  when  morale  at  Chung¬ 
king  had  declined,  when  it  had  become  clear  that 
the  China  theater  was  given  a  low  priority  in 
.\nglo-American  strategic  planning,  and  when 
Chiang  Kai-shek  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
''  the  war  would  be  won  by  the  use  of  American 
power  in  the  Pacific  without  more  than  defensive 
participation  by  China. 

,  By  1945  the  conclusion  fairly  consistently  re¬ 
ported  to  the  State  Department  from  Chungking 
as  to  the  domestic  situation  in  China  was  that 
“the  Kuomintang  is  losing  the  respect  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  people  by  its  selfish  policies  and  its  re- 
I  fusal  to  heed  progressive  criticism  .  .  while  the 

J  I.  On  China  during  the  war  and  United  States  policy,  see 
7  United  States  Relations  With  China  (i.ited  in  footnote  No.  6  of 
*  previous  article),  esp.  the  Annexes.  The  quotation  is  on  p.  568. 
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the  objective.  This  course,  moreover,  would  almost 
inevitably  transform  the  present  struggle  from  one 
supported  by  a  decisive  majority  in  the  United 
Nations  into  one  opposed  by  some  non-  or  anti- 
Communist  Asian  states,  several  of  which  have  rec¬ 
ognized  the  Peiping  regime  and — even  more  im¬ 
portant — disapproved  the  initial  American  action 
with  respect  to  Formosa  even  though  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  the  Korean  war  localized. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  three  rather  sharply  de¬ 
fined  alternatives  could  be  arranged  in  several  less 
sharply  defined  combinations.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  1951  three  things  were  clear.  First,  the  policy  to 
be  followed  in  Korea  was  not  to  be  one  of  deliber¬ 
ate  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Second,  the  United  States  would  continue  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  admission  of  the  Peiping  government 
into  the  United  Nations,  at  least  as  long  as  it  was 
engaged  in  military  aggression  in  Korea,  but  would 
probably  not  use  the  veto  to  prevent  its  entrance. 
Third,  it  would  not  extend  its  military  operations 
immediately  to  China  and  Manchuria,  in  the  hope 
that  the  United  Nations,  having  found  Communist 
China  guilty  of  aggression,  would  examine  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  cease-fire  or  for  sanctions. 

China 


Communists  have  survived  not  only  more  sus¬ 
tained  enemy  pressure  than  the  Chinese  Central 
government  forces  have  been  subjected  to,  but 
also  a  severe  blockade  imposed  by  Chiang. 

“They  have  survived  and  they  have  grown.  .  .  . 
And  they  will  continue  to  grow.”’ 

This  appraisal  led  to  the  view  that  the  United 
States  should  enlarge  its  direct  relations  and  as¬ 
sistance  to  include  the  Communists,  “predicated 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  necessity.”  This,  it  was  thought,  would 
strengthen  the  common  war-effort,  would  promote 
unity  on  a  democratic  basis,  and  would  lay  the 
groundwork  for  weakening  the  influence  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  the  Chinese  Communist  party.^ 

The  policy  actually  followed,  however,  continued 
to  be  that  of  supplying  “military  materiel  and 
financial  support  only  to  the  recognized  Chinese 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  566-67. 

3.  This  shift  in  relationship  was  suggested  in  reports  from 
Chungking  during  1944,  as  well  as  proposed  by  the  American 
charge.  Mr.  George  Acheson.  on  February  26,  1945.  For  the 
Acheson  proposals  see  ibid.,  p.  87;  for  the  reports  see  ibid.. 
Annex  47,  “Memoranda  by  Foreign  Service  Officers  in  China 
[Extracts],”  pp.  564-76. 
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National  government,’"*  at  the  same  time  attempt¬ 
ing  to  establish  national  unity  through  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  National  government  based  upon  a 
coalition  of  the  Kuomintang,  the  Communist 
party,  and  any  other  “anti-Japanese  parties  and  non¬ 
partisan  political  bodies.”^  Such  a  solution  was 
held  to  be  feasible  and  consistent  with  American 
interests  (i)  because  General  Patrick  J.  Hurley, 
United  States  ambassador  to  Chungking,  had  been 
reassured  by  Moscow  as  to  its  attitude  toward,  and 
relations  with,  the  Chinese  Communist  party,^ 
(2)  because  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  for  aid  purposes  between  the  recognized 
National  government  and  the  Kuomintang,  which 
constituted  and  controlled  it,  was  not  fully  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  (3)  because  the  Communist  party 
objective  was  assumed  to  be  that  of  reform  within 
a  democratic  framework  rather  than  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  “one-party  rule  by  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists”  in  place  of  one-party  rule  by  the  Kuo¬ 
mintang,  as  believed  by  the  Kuomintang. 

This  policy  of  attempting  to  maintain  unity 
through  the  creation  of  a  democratic  framework 
established  on  the  basis  of  party  coalition,  designed 
initially  to  strengthen  China’s  war  effort,  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  hope  of  averting  civil  war.  In  imple¬ 
menting  the  policy,^  the  United  States  concurrently 
extended  aid  to  China  through  the  medium  of  the 
Kuomintang-controlled  National  government,  un¬ 
der  circumstances  that  created  the  impression  of  a 
commitment  to  it  in  relation  to  the  internal  struggle 
for  power,  and  sought  to  mediate  between  the 
Kuomintang  and  the  Communists  to  bring  the 

4.  U.S.  Relations  With  China,  p.  92. 

5.  See  the  Five  Point  Draft  Agreement,  which  General  Hurley 
felt  “offered  a  practical  plan  for  settlement  with  the  Com¬ 
munists,”  ibid.,  pp.  74-75. 

6.  Ibid.,  pp.  71-72. 

7.  Ibid.,  Annex  113.  The  text  of  President  Truman’s  Dec.  15, 
1945  statement  on  China  policy  may  be  found  on  pp.  807-9, 
while  the  statement  of  Dec.  18,  1946  is  on  pp.  689-94. 
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latter  into  a  coalition  government  so  as  to  prevent 
the  resumption  of  civil  war. 

Aside  from  UNRRA  aid  and  direct  relief  as¬ 
sistance  given  to  China  exclusively  through  the 
medium  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government,  the 
United  States  initially  gave  important  assistance  to 
that  government  in  moving  its  troops  and  govern¬ 
ment  personnel  into  North  China  and  Manchuria 
to  receive  the  Japanese  surrender  and  take  over 
from  them  following  V-J  Day.  The  United  States 
took  the  view  that  it  was  committed  to  this  assist¬ 
ance  as  a  war  measure  against  Japan  and  did  not  re¬ 
gard  this  as  intervention  in  the  internal  struggle.  Its 
assistance  was  given  at  the  request  of  the  generally 
and  exclusively  recognized  government  of  China. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  the  use  of  American  facilities 
which  enabled  the  government  troops  to  forestall 
Communist  control  of  North  China  and  to  be 
moved  into  Manchuria.  In  addition  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  National  government  armies,  “over 
50,000  United  States  Marines  were  landed  in  North 
China  and  occupied  Peiping,  Tientsin  and  the  coal 
mines  to  the  north,  together  with  the  essential  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  area.”®  All  this  laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  Communist  charge  of  American  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  civil  war,  even  though  aid  to  Chiang  was 
described  as  a  war  measure.  The  outcry  against 
American  “intervention”  was  not  lessened  when, 
after  Japan’s  surrender,  American  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  National  government  was  decreased, 
although  the  withdrawal  of  American  military  as¬ 
sistance  from  Chiang  helped  to  tip  the  military 
balance  in  favor  of  the  Communists  and  thus,  in  a 
negative  sense,  represented  an  intervention  in  their 
behalf. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  proved  impossible 
for  General  George  C.  Marshall,  as  Special  Presi¬ 
dential  Representative  and  then  as  Secretary  of 
State,  to  mediate  a  settlement  along  the  lines 
marked  out  during  the  war. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  312. 
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